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PLAY SAFE 
UNDER GLASS! 


Conditions in the green- 
house demand a spray 
that is absolutely safe... 


Wilsons 
0.K, PLANT SPRAY 


is thoroughly effective, yet it 
cannot injure the most deli- 
cate growth. It is clean, sim- 
ple—nothing to mix, strain, 
stir or dissolve—simply dilute 
with water. Won’t clog or 
gum sprayers ; cannot discolor 
blooms or foliage. It is eco- 
nomical because efficient 


For complete description and 
recommended uses, write for 
our 44-page catalog. 


CndrewMilaon 


Dept. E-11 





























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 





ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds 


o 


f Lilium, Iris and Eremurus spe- 


cies, with Fringed Gentian, Trailing 
Arbutus, and others that need win- 
ter’s cold for starting. Write Dept. B 
for Unique Catalog. 


MERCHANTVILLE 


REX. D. PEARCE 
NEW JERSEY 





Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c¢ per packet 
and 


Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 


List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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rs Garden Work for Early November , 
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Gren -Scamene wild flowers and rock plants can be forced into 
bloom in a cool window indoors or in a sunny unheated sun porch 
during the Winter. Plants of ladyslipper, violets, bleeding heart, Dutch- 
man’'s-breeches, bloodroot, ground phlox and hardy alyssum should be 
potted now for this purpose and stored in a cold light cellar or in a deep 
coldframe until the turn of the year. With them one might build a table 
garden for the sun porch. 

Garden chrysanthemums which are not reliably hardy should be cut 
back and transplanted into the coldframe as soon as they are through 
flowering. Cover the plants with leaves after the ground freezes and then 
with sash or wooden covers. 

All trees that have just been set out this Fall should be well braced 
to keep them from loosening in the wind. Stout stakes will be sufficient 
for small specimens but large ones should be supported with guy wires. 
Use pieces of old rubber hose around the tree trunk to keep the wire 
from chafing. 

Shipments of Japanese lily bulbs are arriving at the seed and bulb 
stores. Set bulbs out as soon as possible. If orders are delayed, mulch the 
ground with strawy manure to keep it from freezing. 

In sections of the country where raspberry and blackberry bushes 
proved not to be hardy last Winter bend the canes over this Fall and peg 
them down with stakes or clods of soil. 

Seeds of shrubs having hard or bony coverings usually require 
stratification during the Winter. If they have fleshy coverings crush and 
wash them off first. Then lay the seeds between layers of sand in a box, 
keeping them properly labeled, and allow the box to stand outdoors for 
the Winter. The seeds will be ready to sow in the Spring. 

Clean up the old stalks and dying foliage of peonies, hollyhocks, del- 
phiniums and irises to aid in eliminating plant diseases and insects. Also 
gather and burn the dead rose leaves. 

Many amateurs plant their sweet pea seeds in late Fall. Prepare the soil, 
digging the trenches deeply and mixing manure in the bottom layers and 
bone meal in the top layer. The seed can be sown late this month. 

Make the annual cleanup of cornstalks, dahlia stalks and all hollow 
stems that might contain corn borers or other insects. The stalks must be 
burned or buried. 

Palms and other broad-leaved house plants that may be infested with 
scale insects should have their leaves washed on both sides with a strong 
soap solution or a contact insecticide diluted to the proper strength. Cut 
off the old fronds of ferns if they are harboring scales. 


Be forehanded and build the much-needed coldframe or hotbed this | 


Fall so that it will be ready for use early next Spring. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high. 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 
Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 
Will Flower This Year 


Roman J. fin 


49 West me yon i Street. 
Telephones 


2 
BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 











NASTURTIUMS 
Novelties for 1935 


Be the first to grow these wonder- 
ful new flowers, so like Golden 
Gleam in habit. New crop seed 
now ready for delivery. 


Scarlet Gleam .....:.... Pkt. 50c 
Glorious Gleam Hybrids Pkt. 50c 
* * * 

Golden Gleam, well established as 
a favorite variety ....... Pkt. 25c 
ok * * 


See the colored pictures of these 
in our store—they are appealing! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Orchid Society Exhibition 


HE sixth exhibition of the American Orchid Society, 

staged in the conservatory at Longwood, the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, near Wilmington, Del., October 
11, 12 and 13, added another meritorious page to the history 
of this young society. All the exhibits were of good quality 
and admirably arranged. The setting at Longwood is unsur- 
passed. The time of year chosen for the show does not allow a 
wide representation of the orchid family to be shown. It is, 
however, the best season for the cattleya and its bigeneric and 
multigeneric relatives and these have never before been seen in 
such quality in this country as at this exhibition. 

The two outstanding exhibits were those of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Dixon of Elkins Park, Pa., and Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Dane of Brookline, Mass.—the only two exhtbits awarded a 
gold medal by the judges. Fine cattleya hybrids in wide 
variety and of equal merit were seen in both groups. The 
former was featured by a beautiful grouping of well-flowered 
Dendrobium phalaenopsis raised from seed in Mr. Dixon’s 
greenhouses and the latter had as its feature some very fine 
odontoglossums, one of which, the variety King Albert, was 
awarded the medal for the best orchid in the show, and a few 
exceptionally well-flowered specimen plants of Cypripedium 
massaianum. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont had a large group composed 
entirely of cattleya hybrids, which attracted attention because 
of the tasteful placing in the group of a generous quantity of 
white varieties. An interesting part of this exhibit was the 
fact that no ferns were used. A solid bank of English ivy 
growing in boxes was set up as a background and the orchid 
pots were buried by the ivy leaves. 

Another large and meritorious exhibit was staged from 
the collection of Mrs. Mary A. House, Chadds Ford, Pa., 
whose 82nd birthday was on the last day of the show. Her 
group had some very worthy cattleya hybrids and a good 
representation of cypripediums. The outstanding plant was 
Vanda caerulea var. John Slotter—probably the finest variety 
of this vanda seen at a show in this country, although two 
superior types have been shown previously by Mrs. House at 
the society’s quarterly meetings. 

Mrs. W. K. du Pont of Wilmington, and Mr. H. K. 
Dalton of Rumson, N. J., had very good exhibits. Mrs. 
du Pont’s had an original arrangement using a ‘“‘curtain’’ of 
Adiantum cuneatum as a background with a few sansevieria 
plants among the orchids. Bc. Sofrano, a pure yellow and 
Bc. Alabaster, a pure white, were the outstanding plants in the 
group. Mr. Dalton’s very well-staged exhibit contained as 
wide a representation of genera as any in the show. Especially 
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This general view of the exhibition of the American Orchid Society held on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. duPont 


at Kennett Square, Pa., also indicates the vast extent of the great central conservatory 
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good types of C. Enid and Lc. Cantab were awarded the 
society's certificates by the judges. 

Mr. H. A. Astlett of Montclair, N. J., staged a dozen fine 
cattleyas conspicuous for their excellent culture; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Jewell of Pelham, N. Y., had a small group of plants 
conspicuous because of the odontoglossums included in it; and 
Mr. Harry G. Haskell of Wilmington showed a few plants 
which included exceptional spikes of Oncidium varicosum. 

Two special awards in addition to the afore-mentioned one 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dane were offered. The medal for the best 
hybrid of American origin not previously exhibited went to 
Bc. Constance Read from the Dixon collection. This flower 
shows a distinct forward step in the breeding of brasso- 
cattleyas as it has the very broad, well-displayed petals and 
sepals of the cattleya while retaining most of the large frilled 
lip of Brassavola digbyana. 

The gold medal for the most meritorious exhibit in the 
show was awarded to George E. Baldwin for an exhibit of 
cattleya hybrids raised entirely from seed by himself. More 
than 30 crosses were shown in this group and the award is a 
tribute to the success of the man who was the pioneer in large 
scale hybridization in this country when the F. H. B. quaran- 
tine shut off our previous sources of supply of orchids. 

Commercial firms were represented by meritorious groups 
from Lager & Hurrell, George E. Baldwin & Co., Edward A. 
Manda, Orchidwood, Inc., Butterworth’s, Thomas Roland, 
Inc., and Charles Siegwart. 





The odontoglossum tn the center of this group won a gold medal for 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Dane of Boston 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York 


More than 200 women from all parts of New York at- 
tended the ninth annual presidents’ conference and luncheon 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, October 22. Mrs. Ralph P. Hinchman, president, 
greeted the delegates. 

Mrs. John W. Draper, state chairman of conservation, 
spoke of the fast vanishing wild flowers and asked for the 
co-operation of the garden clubs to exclude from their flower 
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shows such wild flowers that are protected by state law. Mrs. 
Draper stressed the importance of notifying the authorities of 
any elm trees infected with the Dutch elm disease. 

The guest speakers were Ellen Eddy Shaw of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Gardens, who spoke on junior garden club work, and 
Montague Free, whose talk was on shrubs, with special in- 
terest to their Winter hardiness. 

After luncheon Mrs. Addison Strong Pratt, flower show 
chairman, spoke of the work done by her committee, and Mrs. 
Roy M. Lincoln, chairman of schedule, explained section by 


section the classes in the tentative schedule for the International 
Flower Show of 1935. 


Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 


The semi-annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania was held at the Rolling Rock Club, Greensburg, 
Pa., October 16 and 17, 1934. Mrs. Jay V. Hare, president, 
presided. Mrs. Hare announced that Dr. Jane Leslie Kift, 
garden editor of the Philadelphia Jnquirer, will serve as pub- 
licity chairman of the federation. All items of interest should 
be sent direct to her at 3301 Baring Street, Philadelphia, and 
must reach her by Tuesday morning to be published the 
following Sunday. 

Mrs. Julius Zieget, chairman of junior gardens, reported 
that the federation had undertaken this branch of work as its 
chief project for the year. The federation hopes that each 
member club will take an active interest in this all important 
work, and help to further the project by inaugurating some 
kind of junior garden activity in its own club. The value of 
junior work, both to the children and to garden club mem- 
bers, was stressed. 

Representatives of 21 clubs read reports of activities and 
many other clubs sent reports which were read by Mrs. Henry 
C. Parry, chairman of activities. 

It was voted to hold the annual meeting of the federation 
in May, 1935, in Philadelphia. Mrs. Hare spoke of the new 
office which the federation has rented at Room 607, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. and invited all the members of the 
organization to make use of it. 

Mrs. Matthew Griswold of Erie spoke of a plan to build an 
airport in the State Peninsula Park and asked that a protest be 
sent from the federation to the state park commissioner. 

At the dinner Tuesday evening 94 members were present. 
Mr. Leslie Howard gave an amusing and clever talk after- 
wards: “‘Color and Design in the Garden,’’ illustrated with 
colored charcoal sketches which he executed with great skill. 

On Wednesday morning Mrs. Zieget held a round table 
conference on junior gardens and Mrs. Parry led a discussion 
on activities. The delegates then visited the beautiful stables, 
kennels and other points of interest on the grounds of the 
club. After a visit to the garden of Mrs. Wright Smith at 
McLaughlansville and to the Pike Run Country Club, a 
luncheon was served at the Greensburg Country Club. 

In the afternoon the gardens of Miss Margaret Coulter, 
Mrs. Richard Coulter and Mrs. Cort Lynch were visited, and 
the delegates were hospitably entertained at tea by Mrs. John 
Barclay of Greensburg. 


Iris Awards for 1934 Are Announced 


As a result of scoring during the past season conducted by 
committeemen of the American Iris Society, seven new hy- 
brids have been awarded honorable mention. The list with the 
names of the originators is as follows: 

Eros—Franklin B. Mead, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Gold Foam—NMrs. Thomas Nesmith, Lowell, Mass. 

Good Cheer—NMiss Grace Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
Maluska—Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Lowell, Mass. 
Monomy—Mr. W. J. McKee, Worcester, Mass. 

Rosy Wings-—L. Merton Gage, Natick, Mass. 

Shining Waters—E. O. Essig, Berkeley, Calif. 














HARDY ASTERS FOR AUTUMN GARDENS 


European breeders have used American 
species to produce handsome new varieties 


r ‘HE New England aster and the New York aster, both 
natives of the eastern part of the United States, were 
discovered by early explorers from Europe. They returned 

home with plants, which gained wide popularity and became 
the subject of horticultural improvement. As a_ result, hun- 
dreds of named varieties have been introduced on the other 
side. In America the wealth of Fall asters that color the fields 
and woodlands in Autumn is taken as a matter of course and 
too few horticultural varieties are seen in gardens. 

It is at least encouraging to learn that when Fall asters are 
seen in variety they gain many admirers. Hundreds of amateur 
gardeners flocked to the Field Station of the Massachusetts 
State College in Waltham this Fall to see the 150 species and 
varieties that have been collected there under the direction of 
Professor Ray M. Koon. 

From the standpoint of popularity some of the older vari- 
eties compete favorably with the new kinds. Lil Fardell, for 
instance, was given as much attention as though it were new 
and yet in 1907 it received what all plant breeders hope their 
favorites may achieve, the award of merit of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in England. In spite of this official recognition 
the variety is hardly known in America today. 

Like Lil Fardell in general appearance is Mrs. Raynor, 
which reaches its height of bloom in mid-September. Plants 
allowed to grow naturally will reach a height of five feet. ‘The 
color of the large flowers is distinct, being a tone of deep rose. 
Another close companion in this color range is Barr’s Pink, 
which is perhaps the most desirable of the three. The large 
blossoms are a rich rosy pink color and they are borne in such 
profusion as to entirely cover the plants with a mass of 
bloom. 

It has been found that these varieties, which range in height 
from three to five feet, will have a much better plant habit if 
the tops are pinched back when the young growth is only a 
foot high. Otherwise the clumps become barelegged and need 
extra care in staking. A second pinching, some weeks later, is 
also helpful. 

The finger of popular opinion points toward Ivy Logan 
as one with more than average charm. In this case the small 
flowers are a bluish purple color with wine-colored centers. 
Two and one-half feet is the average height. It is the nature 
of Ypres to be dwarf and bushy, obviating the necessity of 
staking. As is often the case with Fall asters the quantity of 
bloom makes up for the small size of individual flowers so 
that Ypres, bearing myriads of rosy pink blooms, is in fact 
richly flowered. 

A distinct color, entirely different from the others, marks 
Red Rover as being one worth acquiring. It is the deepest red 
of the Fall asters and has been variously described as glowing 
rose, crimson, rosy red and bright rosy purple. The plants, 
which are not tall growing, branch freely. As recently as 1930 
the English society commended highly Red Rover but as yet 
it is scarcely known on this side. 

A slightly different type of plant is found in the variety 
Star Shower, which in addition to being low growing has 
unusually small flowers barely half an inch across. They are 
ivory white in color with lemon centers. Actually thousands 
of blooms open in mid-September and look like tiny stars 
showering down in the garden. A somewhat similar effect is 
gained through the use of Silvery Spray, a taller variety with 
medium size blooms colored pale lavender or pale lilac. The 
long arching stems become covered with blossoms. 

Not all of the good hardy. asters can be mentioned in a 
short account, but Dick Ballard should be included among the 
topnotchers. It makes a three-foot bushy plant that stands 
without staking. As the buds open they are rose color but 


when mature pass to rosy lilac. Incidentally the name Ballard 
frequently is found associated with hardy asters because the 
firm of Ernest Ballard in Colwall, England, is probably -e- 
sponsible for more new varieties than any other in the world. 

Blue is a color not easily introduced into the Autumn color 
scheme. One of the earliest varieties in the blue class is a so- 
called amellus hybrid, King George. It blooms by August 15. 
The plants are diminutive, hardly exceeding 18 inches, but in 
contrast the blooms measure nearly three inches. They come in 
trusses, colored bluish lilac. The variety is highly recom- 
mended for the rock garden and border. Early blue blooms 
can be had from Aster frikarti which, unlike other kinds, 
blooms for two months steadily beginning in August. The 
plants have a free branching habit and make continued growth 
which explains the amazingly long blooming period. The 





The Swiss aster Wonder of Stafa is of medium height and flowers 
until very late in the season 


history of this variety is somewhat obscure but the records 
show that it is a hybrid of A. thomsoni and A. amellus. Sev- 
eral forms were developed from this cross. An especially good 
one is named Wonder of Stafa. It is to be assumed that this is 
the one now in cultivation in America. In the experience of 
Professor Koon at the Field Station, blooms of this variety 
cut early in the season do not keep well, but when the growth 
becomes harder in Autumn, cut flowers last several days. No 
general rule can be made about the value for cutting of other 
varieties. Ihe petals of Mrs. Raynor cur! quickly when the 
stems are cut. Each variety needs to be tested individually. 
Still another variety in the blue class is Freedom, which is 
somewhat earlier in flowering than a similar kind, Queen 
Mary. The former is lilac blue in color whereas the latter is 
rich blue. Freedom has a peculiar attraction for bees and 
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butterflies. It is a common thing to see a number of different 
kinds of butterflies hovering over the plants. 

Unquestionably the best blue of the lot is Royal Blue 
which is one of the more recent introductions. The blooms 
are a true color and are borne on an average size plant in mid- 
September. The centers of the flowers are a golden color which 
is rich in contrast. Mention might be made that in hardy 
asters the centers seem to change in color as the blooms age. 
Often yellow and brown centers appear in the same cluster of 
flowers. 

The first severe frosts of Fall usually bring an end to the 
aster procession. There is one outstanding exception to the 
rule in Burbank’s Charming, a small-flowered kind with long 
pendent sprays of blossoms. In spite of its delicate appearance 
it defies freezing weather, continuing in bloom throughout the 
latter part of October. The tiny lacy blossoms form plumes of 
soft pink on heavily branched plants that reach a height of 
three or four feet. 

It would be dodging the facts to lead one to believe that 





The hardy aster Burbank’s Charming resists early frosts and produces 
drooping sprays of bloom when most other kinds have faded 


hardy asters are all billows of blossoms produced by a magic 
touch. The selection made here is of the best kinds. Others 
have their drawbacks. One common plague is mildew disease, 
which shrivels the foliage of the more susceptible varieties. 
Shady spots should be avoided for most of them. Frequent 
spraying with any one of the commercial brands of copper 
solution will aid in preserving the foliage. 


Y &- new dwarf hybrid asters referred to by Fred J. Borsch 
(Horticulture, September 15) are a decidedly welcome 
addition. They are hybrids of Aster dumosus, I believe, and 
in form of flower and habit somewhat resemble the variety 
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Mauve Cushion, which for some years has been a useful 
subject because it blooms during October. The new hybrids 
were raised by H. V. Vokes, one of the garden superintendents 
for the British War Graves Commission in France. As is well 
known, the commission looks after something like 750,000 
graves of British war dead in France. 

When looking about for dwarf late-blooming subjects that 
would thrive without watering and much attention, Mr. 
Vokes took the dwarf perennial asters in hand and from hosts 
of seedlings, selected the types he wanted. They eventually 
attracted so much attention that stock was placed in the hands 
of the trade for general distribution, and several firms in the 
United States have secured some if not all of the varieties. 
The colors range from white through shades of blue, flesh 
pink and deep pink. Among the finest varieties are: Victor, 
Venus, Aurora, Marjorie, Lady Henry Maddocks, and 
Countess of Dudley. 

A large display of these hybrid asters was staged by Barr & 
Sons at the recent great Fall show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at the Crystal Palace, London, their heights ranging 
from six inches to 18 inches. 


THE WEED GALINSOGA POISONOUS? 


LTHOUGH reports are heard that the touching of the 
hairy leaves of the so-called Mexican ageratum causes 
irritation and blisters, I have reason to doubt them. 

For 25 years and more I have pulled this weed, and often 
with tender hands; I have walked with bare legs through fields 
infested with it, and I know many persons who have had 
similar experiences. 

I know that in Europe the weed is often mixed with the 
annual nettle, which causes blisters, and naturally may give 
rise to the belief that the galinsoga is the reason. I also know 
that hairy caterpillars feed on the weed, caterpillars of the 
type which lose their needle-like hairs when touched which 
pierce the skin. By pulling the weeds one comes in contact 
with these caterpillars. 

In this country I have found the Mexican bean beetle feed- 
ing on the galinsoga. This beetle in its larval stage also has 
bristles, which irritate the skin very severely, making me often 
wonder what gave me the blisters | had on my arms and 
hands. After careful examination I was convinced that the 
beetle did the harm, and not the weed or any of the plants. 

After asking many friends and persons in Germany, where 
the galinsoga is a serious pest, I am sure that the weed does not 
cause any ill effect. 

—Heinrich Rohrbach. 
Andover, Mass. 


A VALUABLE SIX-FOOT COREOPSIS 


HE group coreopsis is mostly known by two or three 

species, and some of the less well known are weedy, or 
best suited to grow wild on their native prairies of our central 
states. A species of real value, rarely praised, is Coreopsis 
tripterts. It grows very tall, to at least six feet in good soil, in 
a permanent clump, with a woody base. It does not spread at 
all, and in habit is very much like Helentum autumnale of more 
open growth. The foliage is very distinctive, of three dark 
green leaflets, the lower ones again lobed to five. The flower- 
heads are large, of eight wide rays, very profusely panicled at 
the top of the branching stems, the rays clear yellow and the 
center light brown. It might be mistaken for a rudbeckia of 
smaller flowers. The bloom is from mid-August to late Sep- 
tember, and the flowers have a faint odor of anise. It is easily 
propagated by seed, or in the Spring by division. For a tall 
border perennial for late Summer bloom of yellow there can 
be no better composite. Try it to replace some of your 
goldenglow. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 








WHEN BULBS ARE GROWN IN BOWLS 


Success will be assured if certain im- 
portant requirements are kept in mind 


HE subject of growing bulbs in bowls of fiber is one that 
| has not received the attention it deserves from either the 
window gardener or the trade. Growing bulbs in fiber is 
much more practiced in England than it is in the United States. 
It was introduced more than 30 years ago by the late Robert 
Sydenham, a jeweler who became a bulb merchant. For years 
he exhibited bulbs in bowls and so popular did the scheme 
become that his firm annually sold more than 100 tons of 
prepared fiber. Nowadays many brands of prepared fiber are 
on the British market. Incidentally, the assumption that 
broken shell and charcoal are helpful is the bunk; bulbs do 
equally as well in plain granulated peat moss. Few, however, 
will contend that bulbs can be grown as well in undrained 
bowls of fiber as in ordinary pots of soil, yet it can be done. 
One noted English bulb grower regularly stages large 
exhibits of tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and other bulbs at the 
Royal Horticultural Society Spring shows and more than one 
gold medal has been awarded such exhibits. Of course, these 
particular examples of bulb culture in fiber are grown in 
greenhouses but they demonstrate that soil is not essential. 
The recent cultural notes on bulbs for the window garden 
prompt a few comments. The dry, dusty peat moss as sold 
indeed requires a lot of moistening and the best way to do it 
is to spread the fiber on the cellar floor and sprinkle with the 
water can, stirring constantly with the hand until it is just 
damp enough to bind together when squeezed in the hand. 
Fiber in bowls is more unlikely to dry out than is soil in pots 
and if the newly planted bulbs are kept cool and dark no 
additional water is likely to be needed while in storage. 
Incidentally, the proper way to water fiber-grown bulbs is to 
give plenty, then tilt and pour off all that will run out. 

Personally, I would contend that the depth of planting is 
of great importance. Most bowls used for bulbs are shallow. 
In fact, even ordinary flower pots and flats as used by florists 
do not provide any too much root room; hence it has long 
been the custom to set standard sorts of bulbs such as hya- 
cinths, tulips, daffodils and amaryllis rather high. 

There is another reason, also, especially in regard to hya- 
cinths. If the bulbs are set with their tips level or below the 
soil or fiber, especially the latter, there is great danger of water 
lodging in the necks and causing rot. In the open ground 
when the bulbs are six or more inches below the surface, no 
direct water touches them as it does when applied to pots and 
bowls. It is for much the same reason that lilies are set deep 
and covered lightly when potted, the pots being filled up later. 

In view of the fact that bowls used 
for fiber are without drainage holes, it is 
fallacious to assume that charcoal at the 
bottom of the bowls provides drainage. 
The advantage of fiber culture is that no 
drainage is needed. The reason many fail 
to get good results is that they do not use 
good judgment. Too much water and 
too much heat before the bulbs are ready 
for it are the principal reasons. Actually, 
hyacinths, tulips and most narcissi should 
not be covered more than is necessary to 
hold them in place when they are planted 
in pots or bowls, but what soil or fiber 
is placed around them should be pressed 
firm to prevent rising when the roots are 
emitted. For the same reason, the soil or 
fiber beneath the bulbs should not be 
pressed down hard. 

Most failures with hyacinths, whether 





Lilies-of -the-valley forced for Winter blooming 


in pots of soil or fiber, or in glasses of water, are due to bringing 
them into light and heat before the flower spike has cleared the 
neck. As a safety margin, these bulbs should be kept in the dark 
until they have made two inches of growth and most assur- 
edly so when they are in glasses of water. There is no fear of 
an insufficiency of roots after this stage has been reached. 

The right kind of storage place is important; a closet in a 
warm room is not the place just because it is dark; the tem- 
perature should not be more than 45 degrees and if a cellar is 
not available the best plan is to set the bowls outdoors, cover 
with a box and then to prevent freezing, cover the whole with 
plenty of mats. 

If in pots of soil, sink underground, covering with six 
inches of soil and to prevent freezing, cover heavily with straw 
or litter. 

Incidentally, it is highly important not to plant any of 
these bulbs before October is well in; florists pot prepared 
hyacinths and tulips earlier but for home use it is a great 
mistake. The general run of bulbs make their flower buds 
after they are harvested and they require a certain period to do 
this work. If encouraged to grow before the buds are well 
developed, the chances are they will come blind. Prepared 
hyacinths are cured in heated sheds to hasten the bud devel- 
opment. Daffodils, on the other hand, are slowed up by heat, 
and to encourage early flowering the bulbs for earliest forcing 
are kept in a temperature of about 50 degrees for several weeks 
before being planted. 

The lily-of-the-valley is only an exception to the rule of 
eight or more weeks in darkness. It does not make a bulb, and 
the roots used for indoor forcing are from cold storage. These 
roots do not arrive from Germany until November or later. 
They at once go into cold storage and are frozen solid. They 
have to have at least a month of this treatment and commercial 
forcers therefore have to depend upon roots in storage for a 
year or more in order to have a December or January cut. The 
reason the lily-of-the-valley is on sale every day in the year 
is that forcers plant some every day and figure every batch will 
be ready to cut in about three weeks. To get length of stem 
the forcing has to be done in absolute darkness. 

Ordinarily, however, the window gardener does not want 
to cut the flowers and he can therefore pot up and place 
in a warm window. The development of roots is not at all 
essential. 

To a lesser degree this applies to the paperwhite narcissus, 
which makes roots and top growth almost simultaneously. 
While a short period in darkness is advisable for the earliest 
planting, after Christmas it is unnecessary. 

Anemones and ranunculi are not to be recommended for 
window gardens; they will not tolerate 
more than 50 degrees of heat and many 
commercial florists fail with them. They 
can not be stored in darkness for any 
length of time as when leaf growth starts 
they must have light, and one overdose 
of water is usually fatal. 

Tulips are not to be classed as good 
window plants. The dwarf early sorts, 
if kept dark and cool until growth is two 
inches tall, can be flowered nicely if the 
room temperature is moderate, but they 
won't tolerate 70 or more degrees. Dar- 
wins and other late types are best not 
attempted. 

Bulbs are extremely sensitive and if 
they are at all bruised they certainly 
should not be planted for indoor culture. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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The Horticultural Society of New York announces that its 
course in horticulture, by Arthur Herrington, which was 
described in the October 15 issue of ‘Horticulture’ as beginning 
on November 6, has been postponed one week. The first class, 
therefore, will be held on Tuesday, November 13, at 3 o'clock. 





SPECIAL MEDAL AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


HE following special medal awards for 1934 have been 
announced by the trustees of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society: 

The George Robert White Medal of Honor, given for the 
advancement of horticulture in its broadest sense. Awarded to 
Captain F. Kingdon Ward, British plant hunter and explorer, 
who has penetrated to the distant parts of China and other 
countries, who has introduced many new plants and who has 
written several notable books. 

The Thomas Roland Medal, given for skill in horticulture. 
Awarded to William Kleinheinz of Elkins Park, Pa., super- 
intendent for Mr. Joseph Widener. Mr. Kleinheinz is an expert 
gardener and the exhibit of acacias from the Widener green- 
houses set up by him is always one of the principal features of 
the Spring flower show in Philadelphia. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal, designed to en- 
courage the science and practice of the hybridization and propa- 
gation of hardy woody plants. Awarded to Mr. Harold H. 
Hume of Gainsville, Fla., who has done much important work 
in the hybridization and propagation of azaleas and citrous 
fruits and who has written extensively about these plants. 

Professor Oakes Ames was chairman of the committee 
recommending these awards. 


GARDEN AWARDS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


HE trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 

announced the garden awards for 1934, made on recom- 
mendation of a committee of which Mrs. Bayard Thayer is 
chairman. The awards are as follows: 

The H. H. Hunnewell Gold Medal, for estates of not less 
than three acres. Awarded to Mr. Grenville Lindall Winthrop 
for his estate in Lenox, which is notable for its many fine trees 
and its broad lawns. This estate was awarded a silver medal 
in 1914 and has been maintained at a high standard. 

The society’s large gold medal to Mrs. Galen Stone for the 
beautiful gardens and well kept greenhouses on her estate at 
Marion. 

The society’s gold medal to Mr. Jere A. Downs for his 
large, well-planned rose garden in Winchester. 

The society’s silver medal to Mrs. Francis Boardman 
Crowninshield for her unique, old-fashioned rose garden in 
Marblehead. 

The society’s silver medal to Mrs. Pierpont Stackpole for 
her semi-formal garden close to the sea in Manchester. 

A blue ribbon certificate to Mr. and Mrs. George Baker for 
a delightful little garden in Chestnut Hill. 
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A blue ribbon certificate to Mrs. Gaspar G. Bacon for a 
charming garden in Jamaica Plain. 

A blue ribbon certificate to Dr. and Mrs. Amos Hadley for 
a perennial garden surrounded by a serpentine brick wall in 
Wayland. 

A blue ribbon certificate to Mrs. Stephen Van Rensaeler 
Crosby for a remarkable hornbeam hedge along the driveway 
on the Crosby estate at Manchester. 

A: blue ribbon certificate to Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, Jr., 
for a particularly handsome driveway in Manchester lined 
with trees planted by Mrs. Bird’s father, Randolph Morgan 
Appleton. 


GARDEN AWARDS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


PON recommendation of the committee on garden 
awards, Mr. William J. Serrill, chairman, certificates of 
merit have been voted to the following gardens of members 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. In recommending 
the certificates, the chairman stated that the ravages of the 
extreme Winter of 1933-34 and the economies induced by the 
depression have combined this season in lowering the condi- 
tion of the gardens visited. Those gardens which might nor- 
mally have been in either the gold or silver medal class were 
temporarily damaged by the severity of the Winter: 

A certificate of merit to Mrs. Isaac La Boiteaux, Bryn 
Mawr. Gardens may rightly be divided into two classes—the 
beautiful gardens in which design and architectural features 
are paramount, and the gardens of knowledge and interest in 
plant material. The garden of Mrs. La Boiteaux belongs to 
the latter category. On a small piece of ground in a distinctly 
suburban location, Mrs. La Boiteaux has developed an exten- 
sive collection of wild flowers and very interesting plant mate- 
rial, bringing these to perfection by intelligent study of soil 
values. In the Spring, growing under pine and dogwood, are 
the arbutus, the cypripedium, the trillium, fritillarias, dog- 
tooth violets, and several varieties of primroses. These are 
only a few of her successes. The native maidenhair and royal 
ferns are beautifully grown. A visit with her in her garden is a 
real lesson in horticulture, as well as a delightful occasion. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cover, Jr., 
Bryn Mawr. This garden is of the wild flower type. Mrs. 
Cover has studied and experimented until her woods and 
shaded slopes are a veritable wild flower preserve. The result 
is very lovely and restful, and a monument to the patience, 
intelligence and enthusiasm of the owner. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Brockie, 
Chestnut Hill. This place is elaborate in conception and holds 
great possibilities. It features mainly the natural resources. An 
old quarry with water has been developed into a delightful 
pool. Bold cliffs and wooded slopes—the latter filled with 
native plants, and in the Spring a sheet of narcissus in all 
varieties—lend a secluded character. The house and terrace 
and intimate garden, which are in themselves most attractive, 
look down on all this beauty. 


A COURSE IN BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society will conduct a 

course in elementary and systematic botany, beginning 
Wednesday, November 14, and continuing on each successive 
Wednesday for eight weeks. A second course will be given if 
sufficient interest is shown. The course will be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, and the lectures will be given by Dr. 
Edgar Anderson of the Arnold Arboretum, who has had much 
experience in work of this kind and who is an especially 
capable instructor. A charge of $3 for the entire course will 
be made to members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and a charge of $5 to non-members. Registration should be 
made with the secretary at Horticultural Hall. The lectures 
will be held at 2:30 p.m. 











NOW THERE’S HERESY IN THE ORCHARD 


Unconventional methods in the growing of 
apples and pears produce surprising results 


vegetable show in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 

were grown by methods wholly contrary to those most 
commonly recommended. These methods were devised by Mr. 
Charles W. Young, who has charge of a large number of im- 
portant orchards in New England, but who is a rank heretic 
in the eyes of persons who cling to time-honored traditions. 
This article is not in any way a brief for Mr. Young or.a 
defense of his teachings. It is merely a description of a system 
which is spreading to many parts of the country and by which 
apples, pears and other fruits of the highest quality are pro- 
duced under conditions which would necessarily spell complete 
failure if the more conservative and more conventional meth- 
ods should be adopted. It has turned hundreds of acres of 
rock-ribbed New England fields into profitable orchards and 
has blazed a new trail for the farmers of fruit-growing states. 

Mr. Young selects scrub land by preference and therefore 
leaves smooth, fertile fields for the cultivation of other crops. 
The ground which is to be planted is not plowed. In most 
cases, it could not be plowed because of its rough character. 
The holes are dug 40 feet apart if apple trees are to be grown. 
Then a large sod is placed upside down in the bottom of each 
hole and the young tree placed upon it, the hole then being 
filled in the usual way but without the use of water. 

Sometimes trees are planted in swamp land where it is 
impossible to dig holes. Then the roots are set on top of the 
ground and earth heaped about them to form‘a mound large 
enough to keep the tree in place. Some of Mr. Young’s most 
successful orchards have been planted in this way. Doubtless 
such a method will not commend itself to trained orchardists 
who have been brought up on the methods of the schools. 
Doubtless, too, failure would result if this practice were fol- 
lowed without being supplemented by a plan to keep the roots 
in a moist condition and to keep plant food added to the soil 
from year to year. 

This leads to the second phase of Mr. Young’s heresy. 
Apple and pear trees are never fed commercial fertilizers or 
manures, and the ground is never cultivated. A substitute for 
cultivation and the use of fertilizers is found in brush, old 
hay or any other litter which Nature may provide. Material of 
this sort is used as a mulch and is piled to a depth 
of one or two feet around each tree. In many in- 
stances, Mr. Young has cut tons of brush from 
swamp land or abandoned pastures for this purpose. 
Occasionally he has bought carloads of hay which 
have been badly burned or in some way damaged 
to such an extent so as to be unfit for feeding. It is 
always mulch which costs but little. 

The idea of using grass and hay as mulch is not 
new, but it is contrary to custom to fall back upon 
brush. Such material, however, as Mr. Young has 
demonstrated, not only keeps the ground from dry- 
ing out even in periods of long-continued drought, 
but is gradually transformed into just the kind of 
plant food which tree roots need. No circumstances 
warrant the use of commercial fertilizer when the 
Young methods are relied upon, and the result is 
seen in the ability of the fruit to stand up a surpris- 
ingly long time in storage. Mr. Young argues that 
stimulating fertilizers, like nitrate of soda, produce 
fruit with cells which break down quickly. Whether 
he be right or wrong, the fact seems to be that well- 
informed dealers will pay a premium for apples 
which have been grown without the use of nitrates. 
Although this system was planned for commercial 


M ‘eee of the finest apples shown at the recent fruit and 


orchards, there seems to be no reason why the mulching of fruit 
trees could not be made just as successful on a small place. There 
it will do away with the necessity of applying commercial 
fertilizers, one of the amateur’s problems. Mr. Young is not 
didactic in the matter of mulches. He likes swamp hay and 
says that even weeds will suffice if nothing better can be ob- 
tained. He, however, advises against the use of dry straw, as 
it does not hold moisture. Green mulches are to be preferred. 
More mulch should be added each Spring while the ground is 
still waterlogged, care being taken to keep it uniform. Decay 
is constantly going on at the bottom, and plant food is thus 
added steadily to the soil. 

It is important to have the mulch about a foot away from 
the trunk of the tree, for otherwise mice may hide themselves 
in it. Used in this way, the mulch is really a protection against 
rodents. The material should extend to the spread of the 
branches, thus marking the root area. It seems to be a fact that 
trees grown with such a mulch and with but little pruning 
bear much earlier than under ordinary conditions. Orchardists 
commonly expect Baldwin trees to become ten years old 
before they produce a crop of consequence. Under the mulch- 
ing system they are likely to bear well in from four to six 
years. Under this system, too, Northern Spies, which are 
commonly neglected by apple growers because 14 years may 
be needed to bring them into bearing, often produce a good 
crop in half the time if grown under a heavy mulch and not 
pruned. 

The statement about pruning brings up another heretical 
practice, although most of the colleges as well as commercial 
growers have been saying in recent years that the advice for- 
merly given to prune hard in Winter was wrong. There is a 
general tendency to advise a minimum amount of pruning, 
this work to be done any time after Winter sets in. Mr. 
Young goes several steps farther. He advocates no pruning at 
all except to cut out limbs which have been broken or which 
show disease. Even then he waits until Summer, for he wants 
to do his pruning when the sap is running. He says that 
blooming period is the best time of all. Summer pruning in 
a light way does not induce the heavy growth of water sprouts 
or suckers which usually follow heavy pruning in Winter. 
No reason is found for thinning out the middle of a tree in 
order to let in sunlight. As a matter of fact, this practice is 
being largely disapproved everywhere. If an old orchard with 





Trees grown by the Young method may be planted among rocks 
where cultivation is impossible 
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two-story trees is to be renovated, the top branches have to be 
cut off to make spraying possible, but this work can be done 
in the early Summer and a little at a time. 

Amateurs are usually advised to cut out limbs which cross 
or chafe, but this is not Mr. Young’s practice. When such 
limbs are found in young trees, Mr. Young depends on the 
weight of the fruit to hold the limbs in place. After a few 
years the limbs are well placed over the whole fruiting area of 
the tree by the weight of fruit and no trouble from chafing is 
encountered. 

The branches on Mr. Young’s trees are never propped no 
matter how heavy the crop may be. If any of them break 
off, well and good. The stubs are simply pruned away. No 
thinning is practiced when apples and pears are being grown, 
but Mr. Young is less of an heretic when he comes to the 
matter of spraying. In his commercial orchards, an application 
of spray is given seven times in the course of a season, al- 
though the formula which he uses is somewhat different from 
that found in most of the textbooks, for he depends to a large 
measure on dehydrated lime. 

It is not surprising that this unconventional orcharding 
system has provoked a tremendous amount of discussion. It 
has been given a fair test, however, over a long period, for 
Mr. Young practiced his methods in his own orchards near 
Fall River long before he became guide, counselor and friend 
to a score of prominent growers throughout New England, 
as he is at the present time. 





Decaying mulch is the only fertilizer which this bearing 
pear tree has ever had 


CARE OF HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


N order to enjoy chrysanthemums out of doors in variety 
it is important to have them planted where they will be 
sheltered from cold winds. This may be close to buildings or 
in front of shrubbery or on the sunny side of tall-growing 
perennials. Good drainage is just as important. If water stands 
around the plants during the Winter months, the loss is almost 
sure to be heavy. Any ordinary garden soil will answer for 
chrysanthemums, but larger flowers in greater numbers will 
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be obtained by using well-rotted manure or decomposed leaf 
mold. Some garden makers are so fond of chrysanthemums 
that they plant them in quantities close to a high fence or 
some sort of wall and provide curtains of burlap or light 
canvas, which may be pulled over them on a light frame and 
even dropped in front of them when the nights are extremely 
cold. By this means it is possible to flower dozens of varieties 
and to have a long season of bloom. 


THE MAKING OF A LILAC GARDEN 


N° one should consider himself fully initiated into the 
garden fraternity until he (or she) has established a 
collection of some sort. One gardener collects irises, another 
campanulas, a third specializes on roses, while a fourth goes 
in for dahlias. There are hundreds of other groups equally 
eligible for these delightful undertakings. 

If one is still open to a choice, he may well consider the 
desirability of making a lilac garden. Perhaps he will not have 
a world famous collection like the one in Arnold Arboretum 
or in Hope Park, Rochester; but even though he has room for 
only a dozen varieties, he may have an annual show which 
will delight him and all his friends. In the northeastern states, 
particularly, where lilacs are very much at home, a collection 
in this genus is a perennial delight. 

The Autumn is the ideal time for planting lilacs, which 
means that this work may be done now. While lilacs will give 
desirable bloom within two or three years they show their 
best after they are established for a much longer period. Of 
course anyone starting a lilac collection will make his earliest 
and most important selections from the list of named varieties. 
It is a long list, if one follows it to the end, although most 
nurserymen carry only a few. On the whole, it will be better 
to start with a dozen first rate varieties and then pick up the 
oddities as opportunities come. 

A few of the good old standard varieties which we have 
grown in the collection at the Massachusetts State College and 


which can always be recommended are the following: 


Michael Buchner, clear dark purple double 
Alphonse Lavallée, light blue double 

President Grevy, bluish double 

Mme. Lemoine, double white 

Marie Legraye, single white 

Ludwig Spaeth, dark red single 

Charles X, single reddish purple, a fine old variety 
Belle de Nancy, double rose, the buds very attractive 
Frau Dammann, single white 


It will now be necessary to decide whether to buy grafted 
plants or those grown from cuttings. The latter cost 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent more. Some persons think they are worth 
it, but good grafted plants, properly managed, will give very 
satisfactory results. Some varieties, indeed, grow much better 
on good stocks than on their own roots, as long experience 
has shown to be a fact. 

The lilac garden should be laid out on a sunny southern 
slope; for, while lilacs will grow almost anywhere, they 
thrive and bloom freely only when they have plenty of sun 
and fresh air. They do not require a rich soil nor an abun- 
dance of fertilizer; nevertheless it will not do to starve them. 
Good strong growth makes good blossom buds, and big 
trusses of rich bloom are what we are after. 

Besides the named varieties already mentioned one ought 
certainly to have the old-fashioned Persian lilacs and the 
one known as Rothomagensis. It may be worth while also to 
collect some of the ‘“‘wild’’ lilacs from the hillsides. There are 
many old colonies where farmhouses used to stand, and these 
vary greatly in their size and color. Some of them are 
attractive. 

However, when one gets started on a lilac garden he has a 
hobby on which he can work the rest of his lifetime. There 
are always new varieties to be tried and new wrinkles to be 
introduced. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


HG 


S a gardener of long standing I have been interested in the 
“fads and fancies’’ in the way of tools that readers 
have discussed. But in spite of all, I come out flat- 

footed for the Dutch hoe. I do not mean the makeshift, 
riveted, so-called scuffle hoe, but the real English-made Dutch 
hoe, with socket, blade and the connecting side pieces forged 
in one piece. For the garden, no better hoe could be conceived; 
as with the violin, its inventor, whoever he was, designed it so 
perfectly that he left no room for improvement. I know what 
I am talking about, for I have worked in the field as well as 
in the garden. That famous old florist, the late Henry Eckford, 
father of the sweet pea, told me many years ago, that no hoe 
could surpass the old Dutch, and up to the end of his career, 
he would not allow his men to use any other type of culti- 
vator when once the sweet peas were staked. He had the hoes 
specially made 10 or 12 inches wide. The great value of the 
Dutch hoe is that one can see what it is doing; it is control- 
able and one does not walk on the ground after hoeing. That 
is really important, for whatever professors may argue to the 
contrary, it certainly is advantageous to keep the surface of the 
soil loose. 

Another hoe of real service is a modification of the Dutch 
hoe called the diamond hoe. This is V-shaped with sharp 
edges on each side. It is a good tool if the soil has become 
rather hard, but it is too large for close-up border work and 
is too straight in the handle. The Dutch hoe, kept sharp, can 
be jabbed close up to plants; it can be pushed easily in fairly 
‘loose soil and handled right, the surface is left even and 
smooth. Some of the various prong cultivators are useful 
where everything is planted in. straight rows but they are 
hopeless in closely planted borders. 

If through constant storms or lack of hoeing the perennial 
borders become too weedy or hard to hoe, I fall back on the 
small border fork. Such a tool is not sold here, so I made 
one by sawing off one prong of an ordinary five-pronged 
digging fork. On my soil a five-prong fork is not suitable for 
general digging owing to the numerous small stones, but for 
light border work, and for planting and lifting bulbs, the 
sawed-off article is ideal, the width being just right. Forks of 
about the same width are offered as ladies’ forks, but these are 
two flimsy for real work. The sawed-off fork is equal to any- 
thing if it is well made. 


I RECENTLY read an article about the feeding of pump- 
kins with milk; this must be a modification of the water 
feeding practices in England. I have seen growers of large 
vegetable marrows “‘swelling up’’ the 
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on the top of a rock ledge more or less in keeping with its 
native habits as mentioned by Mr. Waugh. It is evidently a 
slow grower and loses its lower foliage steadily. The dead 
leaves are exceedingly tough and one needs a sharp knife to 
remove them; it is impossible to pull them off. The vicious, 
hard spines at the leaf tips are more pronounced than those of 
Y. flaccida variegata. This latter is a much more attractive sort 
and it does not grow more than two feet or so. Several years 
elapse before it flowers, after which it splits into several, the 
smaller plants being as attractive as a dracaena. 


WONDER why writers so often labor under the assump- 

tion that the general run of gardeners do not grow this or 
that because they believe they can not be grown. Far more 
often than not, this, that and the others are not grown 
because gardeners are not familiar with them. This fact, how- 
ever, can not be said of bulbous irises because Spanish and 
Dutch irises have always been listed and advocated for garden 
use by firms specializing in Fall bulbs. However, I fully agree 
with Fred L. Delkin that Spanish, Dutch and Tingitana 
irises should be planted late; if one expects to retain the bulbs 
they must be taken up as soon as ripened off and kept in a 
dry place where they are not affected by humidity. The reason 
the domestic-grown bulbous irises were not a success at first 
when forced was solely due to too early planting. The bulbs 
were delivered much earlier than when foreign stock had to 
be imported and florists planted them right away under the 
impression that they would flower earlier. Instead, they made 
mostly foliage. 

For much the same reason, California proved an unsuitable 
place for the production of the bulbs. They died down early 
and owing to the humidity the bulbs would not stay dor- 
mant. Here in the East, if the bulbs are left in the ground all 
Summer, growth starts in September, and by Christmas 
Wedgwood and other Tingitana sorts may be 12 inches tall 
and the Spanish and Dutch almost as much. This foliage is 
apt to be killed right back unless a good layer of litter or salt 
hay is used to cover it when hard freezing sets in. 

This early growth is just a matter of sheer contrariness for 
these irises do not naturally flower outdoors before June. 
They behave exactly the same way in Europe. Ordinarily, it 
is not worth while to lift the bulbs when they die down but 
if the soil is suitable and the bulbs are lifted every year and 
not replanted until November, one can even increase one’s 
stock, provided that during the Summer months they are kept 
bone dry and free from aphis, a pest that has a way of appear- 

ing among stored bulbs. 





fruits by means of a jar of water in 
which the ends of a piece of knitting 
wool reposed, the wool being first 
threaded through the fruit stem. The 
growers of giant gooseberries in north- 
ern England also claim to “‘swell up”’ 
the fruits by threading worsted through 
the stems and letting the thread convey 
up water by capillary action. Just how 
much is gained by such methods can not 
be said, but as all who have visited 
English shows are aware, some enor- 
mous marrows and gooseberries are to 
be seen. 


Ro the past three years I have had a 
plant of Yucca angustifolia (glauca) 








I usually flower Wedgwood and 
Imperator, but last Winter was very 
hard on them. Imperator, by the way, 
is more tender than Wedgwood. Eng- 
lish irises certainly are hardier than the 
other groups but they are much scarcer, 
very few firms even listing them. I used 
to grow a lot of them, but moles have 
a fancy for the bulbs, as they have for 
tulips. Although moles might keep one 
from planting large quantities of bulbs, 
small lots can be grown successfully in 
wire baskets. 

Incidentally, I may mention that the 
bulbs of iris reticulata and J. tingitana 
varieties grow to much greater size in 
the Northwest than any ever received 








as referred to by Frank A. Waugh 
(Horticulture, October 1). It is planted 


Iris reticulata 


from Europe. 











MAKING GARDENS ATTRACTIVE IN WINTER 


Evergreen boughs give adequate protection to 
beds and borders without making them unsightly 


FTER some years of experimenting in the covering of my 
A garden for the Winter, I have worked out a scheme that 
may be useful to other gardeners. I grew very tired of 
long stretches of beds buried under straw or fertilizer, all, unless 
covered by snow, very unsightly for three or four months of 
the year. At the entrance to my formal garden there is what a 
friend of mine who is a garden architect calls the signature of 
the garden. It consists of four separate beds, two rectangular 
and two square, outlined with a border of boxwood and a 
scroll design of boxwood in the center of each bed. 

Of course, the boxwood was my particular problem. I 
formerly protected it with little tents made of burlap, nailed 
on thin strips of wood. This served admirably as a protection, 
but did not contribute to the beauty of the Winter garden. A 
few years ago, I obtained access to territory from which I 
could get evergreen boughs. Now we cover all of our box- 





VIEWS OF GARDEN PROTECTED WITH EVERGREEN BOUGHS 
(Top) Flower beds under an evergreen cover 
(Center) A winter scene in ‘‘Mercury’s Room” showing the 
burlap screen for the arborvitaes 
(Bottom) A general view of the garden, picturesque with a 
blanket of snow 


wood, including the old and honorable clumps, as well as the 
borders, with evergreen branches. The branches are stuck 
firmly into the ground and upright on every side, because to 
be protected, boxwood must be entirely covered. Much of the 
damage sustained last Winter, of which we have seen and read 
much, was due to the fact that the boxwood borders were 
covered only on the side from which the prevailing winds 
came, but as most people know, it is the alternating sun, rain, 
snow, and ice that burn the leaves. 

Having solved the question of the boxwood, I then ap- 
proached the beds in the formal garden. Here, after throwing 
a very light covering of well-decayed manure over the peren- 
nials, we again laid evergreen boughs loosely on top, making 
an entire green coverlet. 

There still remained a long rock border to be considered. 
The garden, being on the south shore of Long Island, lies on 
very flat land, and no proper rock garden is possible, but in 
order to grow the rock plants, we had planted an irregular 
rock border as a facing to the south hedge row. This too, we 
cover very lightly with evergreen boughs. Of course, the alpine 
plants do not feel the cold and need no special protection and 
the little sedums lift themselves through these loosely laid 
evergreens and add to the green color of the border all Winter. 

Arborvitz trees also offer a problem for Winter covering, 
but it is sufficient for them to be protected only on the side 
from which the prevailing winds come. About midway of our 
south hedge row, at one end of the rock border, is Mercury’s 
room. This grew out of the necessity for locating a three-foot 
bronze replica of Giambologna’s flying Mercury. This seemed 
so inappropriate in our country house that we decided that the 
garden was the only place for it. —TThe countryside was scoured 
for old, time-yellowed bricks, of which a pedestal was built 
and Mercury firmly anchored on top. Then we planted arbor- 
vite trees closely on three sides of a space six feet by 15 feet 
with Mercury in the center. This wall of trees, which is now 
about eight feet high, has to be protected, as is seen by the 
photograph, on one side only. That is done with a screen of 
burlap. 

All the covering that is necessary is now completed and 
amounts in all to about 4,800 square feet. As the evergreen 
boughs remain green all Winter, and until their removal in 
the Spring, we have what is practically a green garden during 
the entire Winter. One added asset which this has is the ease 
and speed with which it can be removed in the Spring. Before 
I used this treatment, I missed the garden very much in the 
Winter, but now it is a real pleasure to go out and get the 
effect of live greenery, and upon closer inspection to be able 
to see the plants down underneath their loose covering, most 
of them quite green and fresh until just before their new 
growth starts in the Spring. 

—Maylou E. A. Wild. 
Centre Moriches, N. Y. 


PLANTS LEFT UNPROTECTED 


OOKING backward over ten Autumns, it seems to me that 

we do not protect plants at Breeze Hill as much now as 

we used to. Possibly, it is because protection has proved in- 

effectual for those things that needed it, and we have rarely 

replaced them. Far too many dependable hardy plants are 

ready to step into their places for us to bother with tender 
things. 

Consequently, the full force of last Winter’s blow fell upon 
our unprotected garden, and while many things were killed 
which might have been saved with protection, our most 
serious losses were among those things to which it was im- 
possible to give shelter, or which we did not think needed it. 
The protection we had given certain tender things like Tai- 
wania cryptomerioides, failed to save them. It is hopeless to 
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think of laying down all our climbing roses, or to cover huge | wt 

bushes of deutzia and forsythia, and who could foresee that | = 

giant 50-year-old horsechestnuts would be killed? | ne apna 
So we have come to realize that if plants are really hardy | NOW YOU CAN HAVE FRU iT 


h ble of taki f th Ives. W ] 
mena: palit a ter adi tie gee yy Pape ALONG YOUR WALLS 
Seay 


harm than good, breaking the branches of the roses by their 
weight, especially when laden with snow, and causing labels 
to be pulled out and torn from their fastenings when they 
are removed in the Spring. When we did this, the numerous 
rabbits which infest the neighborhood found the evergreen 
boughs ideal headquarters from which to make forays upon 
the bark of precious shrubs. 

We erect screens around azaleas and other tempting plants 
to save them from the rabbits, but tulips and perennials go 
through the Winter just as well, if not better, uncovered than 
bestrewn with straw or manure, and we do not have the mess 
to look at all Winter or to clean up in the Spring. 

Here and there, such tender plants as we still cling to, are 
given straw overcoats, and favored chrysanthemums and half- 
hardy verbenas are moved to frames to make sure of having 
them the next Spring. The rock garden gets a top dressing of 
small stones mixed with bone meal and leaf mold. Of course, 
we take advantage of the season to renew the oak-leaf mulch 
around rhododendrons and azaleas, and we pile leaves deep 
among the crabs and lilacs where they are gathered into border 
plantings; but that is part of the tidying up process. 

In consequence, Breeze Hill is pleasant to wander through 
in mid-Winter. The grass is crisp and sere underfoot and most 
shrubs bare and clean against their backgrounds. There are Dwarf Espalier Apple Trees, Trained U-Form 


no untidy humps of rubbish to protect some tender weakling JUST AS IN EU ROPEAN GARDENS 


and no wisps of straw and rags of burlap waving crazily in “t 
Pp g Pp 8 y F you have visited the famous gardens of Europe, you have been 





Pa 
a a 





the wind. Plants which demand such unsightly protection for charmed by Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees on old walls, on trellises 
half the year are not wanted. i _and 7 — —— ways. a a youth, I learned the art of 
ye +See ‘ nll, Mi : aining Espalier Fruit Trees under master sardeners of the Old 
Breeze Hill,’’ Harrisburg, Pa. G. A. Stevens World. A medal for proficiency in this art was awarded me by the 
University of Strassburg. 
ROSES THAT WINTER WELL » In eee it y ~y - my life work to develop Dwarf Espalier 
, : ‘ ; ruit Trees adapted to American gardens and to produce them in 
INTER hardiness being one of the most interesting such large numbers that I could offer them to coum owners at 
topics of conversation among gardeners this season | reasonable prices. 
would like to pass on one of the surprises of our rose garden. - beg deg weeeng Rae trees, the largest stock of the kind 
While many of the hardy climbing and hybrid perpetual roses half -& pec aatan” = Pall, t am offering thom at about cne- 
were cut to the ground (which was surprise enough) , that ex- These trees are as practical as beautiful. They will bear full-size 
quisite rose ‘‘Mermaid,’’ not even claiming hardiness in this fruit - superior quality. They require little ground space and fit 
locality, came through with a better plant and larger blooms into all sorts of planting schemes. 
of deeper tone than in the approximate ten years it has been Fall Planting Assures 


our pride, with clusters bearing 12 to 14 buds and blossoms. 
All the roses had the same Winter protection, species and 
rugosas excepted. There were losses among the hybrid teas 


Normal Fruiting Next Year 


_ Order from this advertisement. We will ship the Trees imme- 
diately. You gain a year in fruiting by planting now instead of ° 





although practically all came through the Winter’s freezing, waiting until Spring. These Trees have been fully trained and are 
22 degrees below zero being the coldest at this point. Fatalities now as easy to grow as other trees. 
aw loess tt en sees ao DWARF ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 
degrees above zero at night repeatedly. Winter covering was SPECIALLY PRICED FOR FALL PLANTING 
not removed until well into May. VARIETIES FORMS AND PRICES 
A few climbing roses that did well were Ile de France, APPLES — Duchess of Olden- U-Form: 4 to 6 ft., $6.00; 6 to 


burg, Delicious, Fameuse, Mc- 8 ft., $8.00. 


Gruss an Freundorf (very well), the ‘“‘everblooming”’ pillar Intosh, Baldwin, R.I.Cireening. 
rose Prosperity, and the old Crimson Rambler. Primrese did PEARS — Bartlett, Flemish ouble-U Form: 4 to 5 ft. 
fairly well, as well as Dorothy Perkins, and one Aviateur eauty, Clapp’s Favorite, $10.00: 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 

: ee Duchess d’Angouleme, Beurre wy, 9 » 942.00, 
Bleriot. All of 25 or more varieties of polyanthas excelled, d’Anjou, Seckel. 
bearing masses of bloom. Growth throughout this unusual PEACHES — Elberta, Hilsy, ‘Armed Palmette Verrier: 4 
growing season has been abundant and strong and gives prom- Yellow St. John, Rochester, to 5 ft., $8.00; 6 to 8 ft., $10.00. 


; - ; Crawford, Champion. 
ise of a bountiful harvest of roses in 1935. PLUMS — Reine Claude, 6-Armed Palmette Verrier: 4 


Melrose, Mass. —Mrs. Walter M. Barrett. Abundance. to 5 ft., $15.00; 6 to 8 ft., $18.00. 


MUSKRATS EAT LOTUS ROOTS Other Varieties and Forms shown and listed in my illustrated 


: , Folder. Write for it today. 
T occurs to me that the disappearance of the American lotus : 


from the “‘Devil’s Dishful’” in Peabody Mass., as men- HEN RY LEUTHARDT 


tioned in Horticulture for September 1, may be due to musk- The Only E Trai ' ey , 
rats, which destroyed the lotus in our pond where it had been ee eee > rane nenenent 0 enerieg 


naturalized for several years. 100 KING STREET PORT CHESTER, N. 1 A 
New Hartford, Conn. —E. B. Knipe. 
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. Winter Kill 


Closely knit structure especi adapts it for the task of 
protecting against winter kill. Don’t permit a repetition of 
last year’s devastating losses. Order now. 20 bushel bale $4, 
delivered through your dealer or direct. Literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


Boston Office: 








165-K John Street, New York, N.Y. Telephone John 4-0337 177 Milk Street 
CHOICE SPECIMEN STOCK 
TAXUS BREVIFOLIA upto 8 ft. spread 
“ CUSPIDATA ““ 8“ “ 
CAPITATA + -* 2  oe 
i‘ HATFIELDI oe ee oe 
" REPANDENS “ “ 4 “ spread 


THUYA PYRAMIDALIS “ “ 12 “ high 
“ WAREANA “ “ 10 Ty “ 
JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA up to 7 ft. spread 


“ SABINA “ « 5 “ “ 
KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE “ “ 8 “* high 
MOERHEIM “ és “ “42% « 


None better to be found anywhere — Prices reasonable 
“We specialize in large tree moving” 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 














THROUGH ONE TOUGH WINTER—INTO ANOTHER ? 


Last winter was a devastating one for trees and shrubs. Many 
are still showing the rigorous effects. What will this year bring? 
Have your trees and shrubs looked after now and prepare them 
for what may be just as hard a season. 
4 We bring to such problems the skill 
TREE MOVING and experience of many years; as proved 
If you are thinking of by a long list of satisfied clients. 

moving in a tree—or 
relocating one, now 
is a good time to ar- 
range for this impor- 
tant work. It will cost 
you nothing to talk 











WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET 











with us, and may BROOKLINE MASS. 
Save you money and TELEPHONE ASPINWALL 4204 
your trees. 




















.\, THE NEW 3 POWER PRUNER 


No other brush cutting tool gives the same cutting power with 
easy pressure. No other brush cutter has the patented slide shift 
power slot. The Porter Forester is the most efficient two-hand 
brush cutting and pruning tool ever devised. Cuts easily, cuts 
clean, with no crushing or bark stripping. Has two sharp 
cutting blades. No dull hook. 


HKP FORESTER 


No.1 Forester. 20” long cuts 14,” green wood $4.25 
No.2 Forester. 27” long cuts 14,” en wood 5.50 
For heavy work in woods, roadside clearing. 
No.3 Forester. 34” long cuts 2” green wood .. 7.00 
Leaves a flat stump, has a long reach. 
Extensively used in reforestation camps. 


H. K. Porter, Inc. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt = 9 > People 


Established 50 Years 
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THE FALL PLANTING OF ROSES 


T is the experience of rose experts, notwithstanding the 
severity of the last Winter, that Fall-planted roses are 
perfectly satisfactory in the northern states. Not much work 
can be done of course until the foliage has ripened, which is 
usually after the first of November. Then plants may be 
obtained from the rose firms. 
One essential in setting out roses is that the soil be packed 
with the heels about the roots. Of equal importance is that 
soil be hilled up around each plant as high as possible imme- 


| diately. This protection is left on all Winter. It may, in fact, 


be necessary to bring in soil from some other part of the 
garden to do this work. Usually it is best not to prune the 
bushes at all when setting them out this Fall. Later in the 
season, well-rotted manure can be spread between the plants 
which will enrich the soil and add humus next Spring. Of 
course, rose bushes may be moved about from one part of the 
garden to another during November. 

Any winterkilling of roses that may occur can often be 
traced to poor drainage in the rose beds. It is certainly worth 
the effort to add a layer of sand, cinders, stone or other mate- 
rial at the bottom of the rose bed if the land tends to be heavy 
or retentive of moisture. With good drainage and proper soil 
protection, hybrid tea roses should come through even the 
most severe Winters in perfect condition. Fall rose planting 
has the advantage of getting the work done and out of the 
way and also securing fresh plants from the nursery in the 
varieties desired. The plants have a long period in which to 
become established. Their roots actually grow throughout 
most of the Winter. 


THE AZURE SAGE FOR LATE FLOWERS 


LOWERS truly blue are not common in the border in late 

Summer. Of the many species of perennial salvia, our native 
Salvia azurea is decidedly one of the best for late bloom. Al- 
though native to our southern states it is wholly hardy, for it 
was not at all harmed here by last Winter, when most of the 
European hardy species were very greatly injured. Also, it 
persists for years and thrives when left to care for itself and 
compete with grass and weeds; most of the common species 
are biennial, or permanent only under the best of garden culture. 
This is a very tall plant, and the one real fault is its slender 
stems which require staking. It is somewhat like the dwarfer 
S. farinacea, but with much larger flowers. Its extreme hardi- 
ness and vigor of root, as well as the clear deep blue of its 
flowers, make it very desirable as a border perennial. The 
narrow foliage has very little odor. Besides the deep blue form, 
there is the variety grandiflora, of a lighter blue, and a rare 
pure white form. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


THIMBLE FLOWER FOR DRY SOILS 


HE obelisk or thimble flower, Lepachys (Ratibida) 

columnaris, is excellent for hot, dry situations where 
most plants are difficult. It forms a clump about two feet tall 
and blooms from June until after frost, even with the greatest 
neglect. The foliage is beautifully cut and lace-like. The 
yellow flowers, which are carried on long, wiry stems, are 
about two inches across with long, dark brown cones in the 
center, looking somewhat like brown-eyed Susans. It is grace- 
ful as a cut flower and keeps well. 

Although a native of our mid-western and Rocky Moun- 
tain states, it is practically unknown in our gardens, but is 
grown extensively in the Old World,—another case of the 
neglect of our own resources. 


—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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—BRAND’S— 


prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
BRAND’S PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 

In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society (best new peony). 

In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows). 


OWN-ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the old “immortals” 
and all the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


NOVELTIES 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


New perennial LOBELIA. Three foot sprays of sky- 
blue flowers. Blooms all Summer. Iris lovers need the 
dainty MOREAS for their collection. Sow SPAR- 
AXIS, STREPTANTHERA, IXIAS and TRITO- 
NIAS in the Fall and many will bloom in Spring. 
Grow ALOES wherever the Winters are mild—35 
different species on my list; also new species of 
HAWORTHIA, CRASSULA and COTYLEDON, 
Brilliant annuals and perennials —ARCTOTIS, 
DIMORPHOTHECA and GAZANIA—bring to 
your garden the intense colour of the veld flowers. 
Garden lovers who want something different should 
write to GARDEN DIGEST 117, Box 666-7 Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. for immediate free catalogue—or 


wate © _K. C. STANFORD 
Stellenbosch So. Africa 


ANNUAL 
HARVEST SALE 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Starts November first. Write for our 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 











Bloem Erf 








SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Special Offer*  9rie,¥ow or 


PINK DOGWOOD*® 6 heavy 8-4 ft. plants 
for $9.00—12 for $17.00. 

FRENCH HYBRID LILAOS® 6 superb va- 
rieties, 3 ft., $4.50—12 for $8.00. 

CHINESE CRABS* 6 ey ty pete in var., 
5-6 ft., $6.00—12 for $11 

KINGSVILLE NURSERIES. INC. 

KINGSVILLE, MD. 


Gifts 
FOR GARDENERS 


Send for leaflet suggesting Christmas 
presents that garden lovers will enjoy. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


DOG-O-WAY 
A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 








MASS. 














HORTICULTURE 
CARE OF TRAINED FRUIT TREES 


HERE is a renewed interest in trained fruit trees. Possibly 

this is because all parts of a dwarf specimen are within easy 
reach of the spray gun of the average amateur. It is certainly 
true that high quality fruit can be grown on these trees. They 
themselves make interesting features in the garden and have in 
many cases served as a fascinating hobby. 

Anyone who has sampled fruits grown on trained trees is 
well aware of the high quality that they attain. Obviously 
since there is an open structure to the tree, there is free circula- 
tion of air and sunlight which helps to make every fruit a 
perfect specimen. On some estates in America there now are 
growing old trees imported from across the water long before 
the quarantine went into effect. These trees are still in good 
production and add to the picturesqueness of the grounds. A 
remarkable trained specimen is to be found on Cape Cod, its 
modernistic pyramidal lines being silhouetted sharply against 
a huge white stucco chimney. 

The uses to which trained trees may be put are many be- 
cause of the varied forms in which they are trained. Probably 
the most universally useful one for general purposes is the 
four-armed palmette verrier. These trees have the form of one 
U within another. The double U type is also practical. More 
elaborate designs include the six-armed palmette verrier in 
which the stems are trained to take the form of three U’s in 
a row. 

It is not difficult to find an appropriate place for an espalier 
trained fruit tree for any flat wall space, except one facing due 
north, is suitable. Following the European custom, the trees 
may be trained against the garden wall or woven wood fence. 


ema 





A double U trained fruit tree 


A bare uninteresting surface of the garage may be transformed 
to an interesting feature of the garden. Trained trees are most 
useful in bordering garden walks where it is easy to give them 
the attention they require. 

It is not difficult to keep the trained tree within bounds 
after it has once become established. Root pruning is perhaps 
the most effective method of retarding growth when this is 
necessary. In order not to check the tree too much the roots 
should be cut with a spade, cutting alternate sides each year. 
Obviously fertilizers should not be used. Instead of Winter 
pruning, late Spring and early Summer pinching is practised. 
This consists principally of removing superfluous shoots and 
heading back end growth so that fruit spurs will develop. 














Must your 
TREES 
“trust to luck?” 


The old proverb “‘a stitch in 
time" certainly applies to 
TREES. 
ravages of disease, weather 
and age, you may well find 
that blight, starvation or acci- 
dents have brought your trees 
to a deplorable condition 


If you neglect the 


which it may take years and a 
considerable expenditure to 
correct; also if the diagnosis or 
treatment is unscientific you 
may find that you have not 
only wasted your money but 
have further endangered the 
lives of your trees. 


v 


For many years the scien- 
tists of the famous Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories 
have worked on the vital 
problems of Tree Health and 
Sanitation. Bartlett's planned 
program of Protective Tree 
Preservation offers the most 
economical key to healthy, 
beautiful trees. You may con- 
sult a Bartlett Associate about 
your tree problems with con- 
fidence—yet with no sense of 
financial obligation. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia (CYNWYD), Penna.; 
Orange, N. J.; Westbury, N. Y.; 
Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn; 
Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Providence, R.|.; 


Boston, Mass.; 
Richmond, Va.,; 
Manchester,Mass.; NewHaven,Conn.; 
Ellsworth, Me.; Wilmington, Del. 
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Still Time 


For Planting Bulbs 


N no other catalog will you find the 
range of varieties in both the usual 
and rare bulbs. Or in equal available 
quantities, even to the rarer hard-to- 


get sorts. 


Prices for all of them, you will find are 
decidedly to your liking. Send for our 
complete Bulb Catalog. See for your- 
self that it is the best one ever published 


in this country. 














Wayside Gardens 





AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio | 


Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 








FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


for better lawns 
and gardens 
Write for new booklet 
STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
132 Church Street, New York City 


BRECK’S 
85 State Street Boston, Mass. 











l sweet-Scented Paper White } 
NARCISSUS 


Popular throughout winter and 
early Spring (plant in November 
for Xmas blooming). Strong ready 

rower in pebbles and water. 
a lt graceful— exceptionally 
fragrant. MAMMOTH BULBS, 12 


for . = y — 
ent Postpaid. 
D R E E R’S Send now for your 
AUTU M N FREE copy of Dreer’s 
Bulbs, Seeds, Plants, 
CATALOG Govlen Rosaiieen, 
HENRY A. DREER 


Autumn Catalog on 
124 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila.,Pa. J 








HOW TO 


Arrange Flowers 


by Dorothy Biddle, 
published October 10 
by Doubleday. A big 
E Dollar’s worth. This 
MY tS, art is sweeping the 
es NZ country, adding dis- 
NS tinction to Ameri- 
by can homes and winning 
prizes at flower shows. The 
only low-priced book of sim- 
ple rules. Profusely illus- 
trated. Ideal, beautiful gift 
book; “triple value,’’ says Dr. Herrick of 
Harvard. Introduction by Mrs. F. Joel 
Swift, National President of the Federated 
Garden Clubs. 


One Dollar, prepaid 
xkkk 


GARDEN DIGEST, an official Garden Club 
magazine, is the only monthly condensation 
of helpful ideas from all garden magazines, 
books and bulletins. 15c a copy. 10 issues, 
$1. ... Send $1.90 for BOTH this wonder- 
ful book and GARDEN DIGEST, one year. 
BULLETIN GUILD, 1117, Pleasantville, 
New York. 



















Six Pamphlets 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, for sale at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them 
and use them.......... 75¢ 


Garden Club Programs .. . .50c 
Begonias and Their Culture 50c 
House Plants and How to 


eee 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them......... 25c 
Grape Culture .......... 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 


Ask your Seedsman for 


1M P. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spr SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass, 


Voom see 


























check or stamps 





Burpee’s 


Giant 





' 4 Best Colors—1 Packet Each 
Brilliant Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 


Full size packet of each (value 40c) sent postpaid 
for only 10c, This is a remarkable ‘‘get-acquainted’’ 
offer giving you a special opportunity to learn that 
BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. 


Burpee's Garden Book FREE 


World’s greatest garden guide describing all best 
flowers and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. An 
amazing amount of garden information. Burpee Guar- 
anteed Seeds. Low prices. This valuable book is 
FREE. Write today for Burpee’s Garden Book. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 853 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 
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LONG STORAGE OF PEONY BLOOMS 


EAR SIR—So many questions have been asked about the 

peony blooms which I exhibited at the gladiolus show 

in Boston, August 18 and 19, that I am glad to pass along 
my knowledge to others. 

We have stored peonies several seasons for a period not 
exceeding three weeks, but this year, just as an experiment, 
endeavored to keep them until the gladiolus show. Had the 
buds been bagged when about the size of marbles, the blos- 
soms doubtless would have been better. 

My method is to select a few of the strongest buds of each 
variety and cover them with half-pound bags fastened at the 
bottom with a bulldog clip. When the uncovered buds on the 
plants mature to the point of the loosening of the outside 
colored petals—this must be when the buds are still quite 
tight, however—the ones bagged should be cut and placed in 
cold water for one or two hours. Take them from the water, 
dry the stems and leaves very thoroughly (do not leave all 
the leaves on) and still with the bags clipped on the buds, 
pack them carefully in heavy corrugated cardboard boxes or 
wooden boxes and place in cold storage. Store them at the 
temperature used for cheese or eggs. 

The blossoms shown in Boston were put in storage June 
14 and taken out 24 hours before the show. Personally, I 
think they should have been taken out the night before that, 
giving them 36 hours. 

Upon taking them out of storage, unpack, cut the stems 
and place them in cold water as soon as possible. Remove the 
clips from the bags and loosen them but do not remove them 
for 12, 24 or 36 hours, according to the length of time stored. 
When you do remove the bags, you will be amazed and 
delighted for you can fairly see the blossoms grow. 

Bagging the buds preserves the fine color and also keeps the 
blossoms dry for if the buds or leaves are put into storage wet 
they will mildew. When the peonies are unpacked they have 
a hopeless appearance, the leaves appearing withered but they 
respond wonderfully to the above treatment. 


New Bedford, Mass. —Beatrice D. Winsor. 


THE CHINESE SAND PEAR’S BEAUTY 


OR some years, I have watched the characteristics of Pyrus 

calleryana, the Chinese sand pear, particularly in regard to 
its Fall coloring. 

When Dr. E. H. Wilson sent seeds from China to the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1907, it was thought it would prove 
a very useful understock for garden pears, since it was appar- 
ently blight resisting. This is true, but it is not used as freely, 
perhaps, as it should be for this purpose. 

My experience with it, however, has been its use as an 
ornamental tree. Its handsome glossy foliage and clean stems 
are always interesting. Profuse flowering, white with a slight 
effect of pink, due perhaps, to its pink-anthered stamens, it is 
an attractive ornamental tree. 

I like it best, however, for its Fall coloring. From the middle 
of October until long after oak leaves and many other types of 
thin-leaved plants are frozen brown, P. calleryana is highly 
colored from golden yellow to rich wine red and mahogany. 

The habit of the tree is described by some as pyramidal. It 
varies from a broad pyramid to a narrow pyramid, with occa- 
sional broad upright oval trees. 

The fruit is small, generally described as pea size, but I 
have observed many trees producing fruit at least one inch 
in diameter. The fruit is not considered of much value. After 
being touched with frost, however, the flavor is very spicy 
and tart, really quite pleasant, although it probably will not 
prove of value for preserving. 

This tree should be planted more frequently for its clean 
appearance and rich full coloring long after most leaves are out 


of the picture. 


Framingham, Mass. —George B. Tobey. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Fall and early Spring plant- 
ing. Write for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


TULIP BARGAINS 7P-Size 


Select Varieties—Holland Grown 
Mixed Rembrandts — Handsomely striped 
and feathered. 50 for $2.50. 

Mixed Breeders — Rich shades of bronze, 
copper, browns, maroons and coffee tones. 
50 for $2.50. 

Shipped Postpaid in U. 8.— 
Cultural Directions Included 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


IRISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 











RHODODENDRONS 


EALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





GROW THESE FRAGRANT 


NARCISSUS 


IN THE HOUSE 


Burpee’s Sweet-scented Paper White 
Narcissus. Easiest house flower to 
grow. Just a bowl, pebbles, water. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Large bulbs 
8 for 20c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $4.50. 
All postnaid. Send your order today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 607 Surpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Hardy Chrysanthemums 


If you are interested in these Fall gems for 
your garden, we are now having an exhibi- 
tion of the new and better varieties at our 
Shop and Display Gardens. Field grown 
clumps are priced at only 25 cents each. 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Get acquainted with the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. Practical, reliable and up-to-date 
information on all branches of gardening. 
Try our special offer of 13 months for $2.00. 
Single copies are 25c. Sold by mail only. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 








Choice Shrubs for Garden 
Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





HORTICULTURE 
MIGNON DAHLIA—BISHOP OF LLANDAFF 


FIRST saw the dahlia bearing the above name as it grew 

in a mass in the gardens at Hampton Court Palace, near 
London, about a year ago. I was so impressed with its, to me, 
new and distinctive qualities, that upon returning home I 
obtained a government permit for a dozen tubers, which I 
received in the late Winter. We started this limited number of 
tubers under glass at ‘“‘“Roughwood”’ and thereby obtained a 
considerable number of cuttings, which gave us an opportunity 
to grow this dahlia under varying conditions during the present 
season. 

Bishop of Llandaff is a sturdy, compact dahlia, growing 
with us about two and one-half feet high. Its foliage is ex- 
tremely distinctive, being a deep glossy green, almost as dark 
as a taxus. 






ve 


' 


The new English dahlia Bishop of Llandaff 


The flower, which usually is semi-double, although some 
single ones appeared, is of a deep, rich wine color, with yellow 
center. It is borne on a sturdy stem and lasts well cut. The 
exact effect produced by this flower is a little difficult to 
describe. The color is so deep and rich that it asserts itself 
without being in the least vivid, while the contrast between 
the splendidly colored flowers and the dark stems and rich 
foliage is exceedingly pleasing. The plants are free flowering 
and at “‘Roughwood”’ were extremely vigorous in growth, a 
characteristic well worth while. 

Everyone who saw this dahlia, either in our gardens or cut, 
was immediately attracted by it. I understand that from some 
previous importations it will, before long, be available com- 
mercially in limited quantities, and I believe that those who 
are fortunate enough to obtain it will find it a distinct addition 
to their gardens. Both its beauty and its habit of growth 
commend it. 

—George N. Barrie. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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YES 9 Spring 


will come again! 


And if you fail to plant one or more 





of these gorgeous collections this Fall 

(not much time left) you'll be sorry 

——SO DON’T SAY WE DIDN'T WARN You! 

100 "twe $49 

TULIPS 

Prize mixture of 10 famous varieties, 

100 NARCISSI & $4.50 
DAFFODILS 

Long trumpets, medicm, short cupped 

and Poet's variet.es—a great assort- 

ment, 

900 HERALDS $5 50 
OF SPRING 

25 each Snowdrops, Glory of the Snow, 

Grape Hyacinths, Blue Squills, Blue- 

bells, White Bluebells, Wood Hyacinths, 

Winter Aconites. 

100 crocus $3.5 


First size bulbs in 5 named varieties. 


19 REGALLILIES $3:50 








19 PAPER WHITE $4.00 


Regal in fact as in name— 
magnificent bulbs. 


NARCISSI 


Jumbo size for indoor planting 
in pebbles, soil or fibre. 





GRAND SPECIAL¢ 0 


All of the above collections 








(a $22.95 value) postpaid 








Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR S8TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








PREMIER 
























Spread ¥% inch mulch of pulver- 
ized superfine SWEDEX on your 
lawn this Fall to increase humus, 
conserve moisture and keep out 
weeds. 


Use HORTICULTURAL Pre- 
mier Peat Moss (fine granula- 
tion) for Fall transplanting, for 
soil conditioning and for bush, 
shrub, bulb and garden mulch- 
ing. 


Genuine SWEDISH Peat Moss 
is light, highly absorbent and 
fluffy. Contains more bulk per 
bale—22 bushels average—and 
is much less expensive. Exces- 
sive dust, dirt and fibre removed 
by vacuum cleaning. Always 
loose. Easy to apply. No break- 
ing up required. At your dealer, 
or direct from us, charges pre- 
paid. 

Baie 1 Bale 
Swedex ....... $3.85 $2.35 


Horticultural . .$3.25 $2.00 


Write for Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone BEekman 3-1741 








When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 


DSO Mpls 
‘4.00 Posi mie 
WE HAVE THEM 
aT 
HOTEL | 
PENNSYLVANIA 
| 39th & CHES WUT Sto. PMELADELFWIA 





Loiseleuria procumbens 


Introduced to 


American Rock Gardens 
by 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
Free Catalog 





Lilium Tigrinum Splendens 


The improved old-fashioned Tiger Lily is too 
little used in modern plantings. It is perfectly 
hardy, and its vigorous growth, glowing color, 
and stately habit make it very effective in bor- 
ders, in clumps near shrubbery, or naturalized 
along stone walls. Plant it now. 


Strong bulbs, $1.50 for 10 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











“i Birds from Coast 
to Coast 


now feeding in THE BIRD 
CAFETE . Revolving. 
ie £2 Wire glass. A garden orna- 
[ne Ment. Postpaid $3.50. 
H. DERCUM 
RIVER RD., WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 
Pay postman on delivery or 
send check with order. 






US.PAT 1954286 


**Money-back” 
Guarantee 





FEED THE BIRDS 


Packard Bird Food, attracts, nour- 

ishes all wintering birds. 10 Ibs. $2 

postpaid, 25 Ibs. $3 postpaid. Every- 

thing for Wild Birds. Catalog. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 

1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus, Annu- 
als and perennials. Lilies, Cannas, Tulips, 
Daffodils. Pot plants and cut flowers all 
year. 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main Street Sharon, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Auglaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio.) ‘“‘Along the garden path, Fall 1934.” 

Beatrice Floral Gardens. (630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass.) (Dahlias, gladioli and 
ornamentals. ) 

Bobbink y Atkins. (Rutherford, N.J.) (Roses, herbaceous plants, shrubs, ever- 
greens. 

a. Jan. (Blatna, Czechoslovakia.) ‘‘Rose novelties, Autumn 1934, Spring 
1935.” 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) “‘Fall price list of bulbs, roses, and perennials 
for 1934.” 

Bruns, Joh. (Bad Zwischenahn.) ‘‘Haupt-katalog, 1934-35.” , . 

Bunyard, George & Co. (Maidstone, Eng.) ‘‘Beautiful bulbs, Season 1934.’’ “Fruit 
trees and roses.”’ 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) ‘Star roses.” 

Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, Calif.) (Bulbs, seeds, 1935.) 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit, Mich., or San Francisco, Calif.) ‘‘Bulbs and seeds 
for Fall planting, 1934.” 

Foote, Florence Edna. (516 College Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich.) ‘‘List of my choice 
daffodils.”’ 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) (Seeds, shrubs, camellias, perennials, fruit trees, 
nut trees and greenhouse plants.) ‘‘Fall 1934, Spring '35.”’ 

Gayborder Nurseries, Ltd. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, Eng.) (Perennials). 

Harrold’s Pansy Gardens and Greenhouses. (P.O. Box 264, Grant’s Pass, Ore.) 
“Seeds and plants for Fall and Winter 1934-35.” 

Katzenstein & Co. (109 Druid Circle, N.E., P.O. Box 259, Atlanta, Ga.) ‘“Tree 
seeds, complete price list of.”’ 

Kaye, Reginald. (Silverdale, Lancs., Eng.) ‘“Catalogue of alpine and herbaceous plants, 
ornamental flowering shrubs and trees, water lilies, aquatics, cold and warm 
water fish.”’ 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N.Y. City.) ‘Evergreen trees and shrubs in 
the best varieties and with special prices for Fall 1934.’ 

Knap Hill Nursery Ltd. (Woking, Surrey, Eng.) ‘‘Price list of bulbs for 1934-35. 
Lilies, 1934-1935.” 

Kohankie, Henry &% Son. (Painesville, Ohio.) ‘Price list Fall 1934, Spring 1935. 
Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, roses, herbaceous perennials.”’ 

Lagomarsino, F. & Sons. (712 J St., Sacramento, Calif.) ‘1934 Fall bulb catalog.” 

Lawrence, H.V. (Falmouth, Mass.) (Bulbs.) 

Le Mac Nurseries. (Hampton, Va.) “Price list, Fall and Spring, 1934-1935. 
Azaleas, broad-leaved evergreens, new and rare shrubs.”’ 

— Nurseries. (Linville, N.C.) (Azaleas, kalmias, rhododendrons, hemlocks, 
etc. 

Lovett’s Nursery, Inc. (Little Silver, N.J.) ‘Fall 1934." (Hardy shrubs and trees, 
perennials, evergreens, fruit trees.) 

Mann, Otto. (Leipzig N 21, Germany.) “‘Herbst 1934.’’ (Bulbs.) 

Paramount Nurseries. (West Grove, Pa.) “‘Regal roses, 1934-1935.” 

Paul-Ham Gardens. (Lewiston, Idaho.) ‘Gladiolus in quantity lots.” 

Payne, Theodore. (2969-99 Los Feliz Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) (California wild 
flower seeds, watsonias. ) 

Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, N.J.) ‘‘Seed rarities, unusual bulbs.”’ 

Pompeian Garden Furniture Co. (30 E. 22nd St., N.Y.) ‘‘Pompeian garden furni- 
ture.” 

Rivoire, Pere et Fils. (16 Rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France.) (Bulbs, flowering plants, 
trees and shrubs, roses, fruits.) ‘“‘Automne 1934.” 

Rockmont Nursery. (Boulder, Colo.) ‘Flowers for the rock garden, iris, phlox, 
seeds, lilies, lilacs, shrubs, and hardy cacti. Autumn 1934, Spring 1935.” 

Snowberger, D.H. (Payette, Idaho.) ‘Fall 1934, Spring 1935. Native plants and 
seeds, perennial and rockery plants, spring and fall bulbs.’’ 

Spring Hill Nurseries. (Tippecanoe City, Ohio.) ‘‘Fall book of bargains.” 

Tantau, Math. (Uetersen in Holstein, Germany.) ‘‘Preisliste Herbst 1934, Frihjahr 
1935." (Roses.) 

Upper Bank Nurseries. (Media, Pa.) ‘‘Select list—scarce and rare plants.” 

Vaughan’s Seed Store. (10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N.Y.) 
**Vaughan’s spring flowering bulbs, 1934.’ 

Veitch. Robert, & Son, Ltd. (Alphington, Nr. Exeter, Eng.) “Descriptive catalogue 
of trees and shrubs.” 

Vestal, Jos. W., &% Son. (Box 871, Little Rock, Arkansas.) ‘*Vestal’s Fall guide, 
1934." (Roses, tulips, evergreens, shrubs, seeds, house plants.) 

Vick, James. (Rochester, N.Y.) ‘‘Vick’s bulb book, Fall 1934.” 

— % Co. (4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France.) ‘‘Automne 

4.” 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio.) ‘Hardy plants, rock plants, lilies, bulbs. 
Autumn 1934.” 

Wentworth Gardens. (Battle Creek, Mich.) ‘‘Catalog and price list 1935. Gladioli, 
tulips, iris, peonies, delphiniums.”’ 


THE BLOTCHES ON ORIENTAL POPPIES 


| genet aaa no one has definitely challenged the state- 
ment of E. Adshead, Sr. (Horticulture, August 1) that 
Oriental poppies derive the black blotches from the stamens. 
It seems strange that no one has observed this before and I am 
by no means convinced. I am under the impression that the 
dark blotches in most red varieties are derived from Papaver 
orientale maculatum; as a matter of fact, all the red varieties 
have these blotches except the new Feltham variety, which has 
blackish stamens, although the flowers when opening are 
palest pink, changing to scarlet; blotches are entirely absent. 
Some of the pink sorts are free of blotches, yet so far as I have 
observed all have dark stamens. The double Olympia is free of 
blotches, too. The common European annual, P. rheeas, 
parent of the Shirley poppy, has black blotches; the Shirley 
blotchless strain was developed from a red poppy that was 
observed to be partially free of blotches. I venture to hazard 
that microscopic examination would prove that the black 
blotch of the Oriental poppy is a natural pigment and has 
nothing whatever to do with the stamens. 
—T. A. Weston. 





Hillsdale, N. J. 
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Don't “dope” your lawns 


and flowers...use 


UXURA- 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 


REGAL LILIES 
(L. regale) 
$1.50 for 12 bulbs 


GEORGE L.RICE 
87 Harrison Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 








CLASSIFIED : 


FOR $1.50 I will ship postpaid, about De- 
cember 10 a nice large box of Real New 
England Running Pine of several varieties 
suitable for Ohristmas decorating. Four 
boxes $5.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, Conn. 








CHINESE HOLLY (Ilex Cornuta) 18-24 
in., balled in earth and burlapped, each 
$1.00; 3 for $2.75. 

Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





POET’S LAUREL (Danae Racemora) 3 
vear clumps, each $1.50; 3 for $4.00. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





LALAND FIRETHORN (Pyracantha La- 
landi): Evergreen shrub with orange-red 
berries, 3 in. pots @ 40c each; 10 for 
es 4 in. pots @ 50c each; 10 for $4.50. 

e-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





PLANT THEM NOW! Double Olympia 
Oriental Poppies. Fresh seed 25c pkt. Large 
blooming size roots, 5—$1.00 postpaid. 
Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, New 
Jersey. 





LONG LIST of wild flower seeds for sale. 
Sow in October and November. A. E. Hyde, 
242 Henry Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





GARDEN FURNITURE: Pair horse-head 
iron posts: two iron gates; iron settee. 
Address “Horticulture,” Boston, . 








TREE PEONY SEEDS, 10c and 25c per pkt. 
Nankeen lilies, ea. 25¢ to 75c. Corals, 50c 
and $1 per doz. Regals, large 15c, medium 
12c, small, 6 in., 10c, f.o.b. Jennie 
Reeher, Forest Grove, Oregon. 





TREE PEONTIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring. Pa., 
Drawer 115. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Married man, no children, desires position 
on private estate. Understands care of 
lawns and gardens with knowledge of flow- 
ers and plants. Excels in care of cows and 
horses. Driver’s license. Best of references. 
W. J. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Estate superintendent, American, schooled 
in horticulture, forestry and landscaping, 
21 years’ experience on some of America’s 
finest estates. Proved ability. Thorough 
knowledge in all branches of gardening and 
estate management. Married, age 38. M. F., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25, American, wants posi- 
tion as assistant in a greenhouse or on a 
private estate. One year greenhouse experi- 
ence. Four years’ practical experience on a 
small estate. Will go anywhere. Best of ref- 
erences as to character and ability. BR. L., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Estate or farm manager: American, age 47, 
married. Excellent agricultural and busi- 
ness college training. Instructor at a county 
agricultural school and director of a boys’ 
school. Life time experience in the practical 
management of large farms. Address W. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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